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to the atlas, and add to his intelligent interest in the " full cartographi- 
cal illustrations from contemporary sources," without bringing him 
into that " bondage to the modern map" which Freeman so deplored. 
The purist will meet with some surprises. He may think that a 
few such words as "fundament," "abided" and " vagabondish '• 
deserve, as Mr. Winsor would say, to be " re-Englished." 

George h. Haynbs. 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 



The Poor in Great Cities, Their Problems and What is Doing to 
Solve Them. By Robert A. Woods, W. T. Elsing, Jacob A. Rns, 
Willard Parsons, Everett j. Wendeix, Ernest Fiagg, Wit- 
ijam Jewett Tucker, Joseph Kirki,and, Sir Walter Besant, 
Edmund R. Spearman, Jessie White Mario and Oscar Craig. 
Pp. xxi, 400. Price, $3.00. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1895. 

Most serious students of social science will misjudge this volume at 
the first glance because of its outward appearance. That such pre- 
judgment is not justified becomes apparent as soon as one begins to 
read in this interesting collection of essays. 

This volume makes no pretense at being a solid, scientific treatise 
on poverty and pauperism. There is no connection between the 
several papers except that they all deal with some feature of city 
poverty, and the order of arrangement is confusing. We are first told 
about " The Social Awakening in London," by Mr. Woods. Then we 
pass over to America and view "Life in New York Tenement Houses, 
as Seen by a City Missionary," Rev. William T. Elsing; see "The 
Children of the Poor," as described by Mr. Riis; are then told "The 
Story of the Fresh-Air Fund," by Mr. Willard Parsons and the history 
of the " Boys' Clubs in New York," by Mr. E. J. Wendell. President 
William J. Tucker follows and describes "The Work of Andover 
House in Boston," and Mr. Joseph Kirkland relates what has been 
done " Among the Poor of Chicago." We are then again transported 
to England to "A Riverside Parish" of London, which Sir Walter 
Besant delineates. After Mr. Spearman's account of the " School for 
Street Arabs " in Paris comes a description by Miss Mario of the life 
of " The Poor in Naples. " Returning to New York the reader is told 
about " The Agencies for the Prevention of Pauperism," by the late 
Mr. Oscar Craig and following this comes a second paper on "The 
New York Tenement House Evil and Its Cure," by Mr. Ernest 
Flagg. To a greater or less degree each writer deals with similar 
phases and reiterates observations, arguments and proposals given by 
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the other authors. Nor are their views always in harmony. One 
traces the causes of poverty and pauperism to defects of individual 
character, mental and physical. Another discovers most of them in 
the social and economic environment of the poor. The writers vary 
greatly in the matter of style. Some are easy masters of a lucid, 
flowing, well-ordered narrative ; others are not. Some are widely 
known as authors and students of social problems and others appear 
here for the first time. Some of the authors see little else but sorrow, 
misery, vice, crime and grinding toil in the average life of our city 
poor. Others while fully aware of all these terrible conditions see 
much that is cheerful, much that indicates improvement and enlight- 
enment, and a gradual bettering of things in the slums. The social 
horizon of London from every point of view, says Mr. Woods, is bright 
with encouragement and glowing with the magnificent achievements 
of the recent great social awakening. 

One of the most interesting and instructive papers in this volume 
for the American reader is that by Rev. William T. Rising on the 
tenement houses of New York. Dr. Rising speaks with authority. 
Nine years of life and work among the people of the East Side of 
lower New York have made him familiar with all the details of his 
subject. He writes with feeling, but he always expresses himself with 
marked discretion and commendable moderation. 

Speaking of the tenement houses, he says: "To many persons, 
living in a tenement house is synonymous with living in the slums, 
yet nothing is farther from the truth. It would be an easy matter for 
me to take a stranger into a dozen or more homes so poor, dirty, and 
wretched that he would not forget the sight for days, and he would 
be thoroughly convinced that a home cannot exist in a tenement 
house ; but I could take that same person to an equal number of 
homes in the same section of the city, and sometimes in the same 
house, which would turn him into a joyful optimist and forever satisfy 
him that the state of things is not by any means as bad as it might 
be." (Pp. 45-46.) It is refreshing and novel to read his sensible 
remarks defending the traditional monster, the landlord. "The 
landlords are of necessity compelled to be )*remptory and sometimes 
arbitrary in their demands. If a landlord were even a little too lenient 
his tenement property would certainly prove a losing investment. The 
apparently unreasonable harshness of many landlords is often justi- 
fiable, and the only means of securing them against loss." All who 
have any real knowledge whatever of the character of the average 
poor know how just are these observations. 

Mr. Rising offers several suggestions that he believes could be 
carried out with substantial and beneficial results by those who are 
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striving to improve the conditions of life among the poor. He does 
not offer .them as " remedies " but simply as helps. They are : first, 
increase of room, sunshine and air in tenement houses ; second, 
increase of small parks ; third, better house construction and sanita- 
tion ; fourth, the regeneration of the saloon by removing its objection- 
able features and making it a reputable social club house ; fifth, erec- 
tion of bath houses ; sixth, formation of a " universal loan association ;" 
seventh, provision of trained nurses ; eighth, " greater co-operation 
among all good men." 

Frank I. Harriott. 

Iowa College. 



